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Abstract 

AEROGRAM ,FOR LINGISTICLLY DIFFERENT, . BLACK CHILDREN 



Investigator i 



Dorothy S* Strickland 

Asst, Prof, of Reading & Language Arts 
Early Childhodd Department 
Newark State College 
Morris Avenue 

Union, New Jersey 070Q3 



The exposure of linguistically different, black,* 
kindergarten children to a special literature ‘ program empha- 
sizing related oraj language activities was undertaken to 
test its efficacy as a preventive approach to reading failure* 
The program demonstrated N a successful method of expanding 
the language of these children to include standard English 
in their language * repertoires, and thereby "compensate for 

V 

the divergence, between their natural dialect and the dialect 
in which they are taught reading and writing skills* The 
concept of language expansion i.e. the broadening of one's 
language stock as opposed to language substitution i.e. the 
subjugation of- one dialect for another was confirmed.. 
Ninety-four subjects in four schools located in lower socio- 
economic areas of two metropolitan communities participated. 
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Theitudy covered the period from November, 1969 to May, 1970. 
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A PRO SS»1 FOR LINGUISTICALLY DIFFERENT, BLACK CHILDREN 
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The ‘’divergent speaker" is the tern given by Kenneth Goodman 

to the child v;ho speaks a dialect different from that which the 

school, or teacher treats as standard 0 Goodman puts . forth 

the fallowing hypothesis: 'The more divergence there is between 

the cicilect of the learner land the dialect^of learning, the more 

. // 

difficult will be the task of learning to read. Language diver- 
gence or linguistic difference*) is- currently being investigated by 
many^ linguists and 1 educators as a causal factor in reading failure 

- * X. * . 

among block, economically disadvantaged children. This, development 
coupled with the need for a preventive approach to ireading failure 
c**hC**g ■ these children, led to a kindergarten program designed '.to 
expand the subjects ' .language repertoire to include the dialect in 
which they are taught to read and write. The program' attempted to 
answer,, the question: Would a special literature program emphasi- 

sing related oral language activities affect the oral language . 
expansion and reading readiness of linguistically different. Black, 



kindergarten children? 
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The theoretical framework for this study was based on the fol- 
lowing cdnc6pts: 

1. Oral language acitivity is the primary facet of language 

learning; reading and writing are secondary. ' 

2 . The acguistion of oral language is achieved largely 

through the imitation of models. > „ 



3. The child from a ,lcw socioeconomit background is often 
handicapped by. language -models. t'Aat are at great 1 variance with the 
language necessary^ for success in school. The problems he encounters 
tin attempting to learn standard English are very similar to those of 
an individual who is learning a new language. 



l 



•C. Many opportunities for practice *in English-as-a-second- 
language based listening and speaking activities through models pro- ' 
viced at school should increase the oral language facility of the child \ 
wi^h a linguistically different background. 

5. Literature offers a diversity of models in various sit-'" - 

s. * . ■* . 

uations through which ouch activities can evolve. 

: ■ >■"-■• . ; . , . ■ . 

,6. The sjpecial pregfam in children's literature 'should in-. 

crease the ^ability, of linguistically different,' Black kindergarten' 
children to include Standard English in their language repertoires. 
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Procedures 



One hundred twenty subjects wore randomly selected from 4 eight 
kindergarten c lace eg located in. the lower cocioeconiuic^areas of two 
metropolitan ccr.r.-.unit ice pa r/:ie abating ir. the ctudy. Due to attri- 
tion,, the final number of subjects remaining at the end of the study 

AT I 

v;a^ 9-l-o forty-five of tliecb \;ore. in the experimental gjroup, which had 



seen e- 



imposed to a literature-based oral language program consisting of 

..by 

da’ily reading aloud from selected children's boohs followed 'oral lang- 



vage activities such as creative dramatics, choral speaking, | puppetry, 
and) ral2-playing 0 Emphasis was placed on the imitation and repetition 
or language patterns as. used-in the teaching of English as a second 
language 0 111 activities wore designs® to involve the children in 

active dialogue, h ~ 



The remaining 49 subjects were in the control group. They 
were also exposed to daily reading aloud, however, it was followed 

j . s 

by activities which did not seek oral language participation by 



the children. 



€> 



Each sample classroom was provided with fifty books which met 






the criteria for literary i$$rit’ indicated by the endorsement of 

authoritative organizations in the field and additional criteria per- 

"* - v 

tinent to this study* The .four teachers involved in the study ati 
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a ceric a of workshops related- to children’s literature. The v ex- 






perir.ental teachers received additional training in the uce of .related 
oral language act ivitiec to effect language expansion. The experi- 
mentui control , group toccherc v;oro provided with, normals contain- 
ing suggestions for the type of activities t^,ey were eirpected^to con- 



GUCw* 



In October and again in .May* both the experimental and control 



groups v;ere given the Ec?ucuf 5.o:V Str.elv -Center B.idialecta 1 ?ask for 
Poto»r n l-^iner LoncM.crQ Proficiency in Economically Disadvantacred Necrro 
Children Q r Jh is ’ procedure consists of reaving children repeat a number 
■ m & a /uc!pt? recorded sentences a fuss’ Keurihg them once.. Each sentence 
vary recorded m both standard English' ahe nonstandard Negro . dialect. 

, Each .child v;ai tested individually ‘ and firs repetitions tape recorded. 



?ho specific constructions tested v;or e^ the ■ f ollcv;ingj 

h* * • • ;V ' 



v.. 



A' < 



^ Mo Standard structures; third person verb agro eluent / treat- 

„■ ». _•,•*' <• * 
rusut of uJgaticn* r 2’.£-cii<a flip* possessive markers * plural markers* and 

first person verb agreement 0 1 1 ’ - < 



^ o Uo i»G.ku— v-* o-jgc-cc or c u ale* possessive mark— 

' ’ : * i- * 

. • l • 

e~» third person verb agreement, tre^atnent of negation, plural marker, 

i£-did .-flip, use of be,; .and double subject 0 ' 

r. derailed record was made of .the exact repetitions for all the standard 

■ - ‘t 

and nonstandard sentences » , The total number of correct repetitions 
-a- recorded separately for ..standard, and nonstandard structures on ap- 
preprint e tally sheets and became the raw scores for that subject. 
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The Nov ; York C i ty P rcrcadi ncr A ssessment wad administered* in 
May* This test cgnsistS two parte. Language and Visual Discrim- 
ination O • x 



llesultc 

The pretest mean a tore s presences in Table I, Pert A/ are based 
on the raw scores or the e : : p e r i m e n t a 1 and control groups. A score 
of IS was possible for standard structures and 20 for nonstandard 
strucv 
a r.ea- 
*cna*c v 
abili'v 
during 
sub j ec 



;j. Tpe mean 


scor 






tier of 1.57''i 


/.ore 


;p than by the 


e::pe, 



experimental group. Eoth groups showed a greater 

y to repeat nc/nstandard structures correctly than standard ones 

■ the pretest period/ indicating a greater, facijlity among all 

ts with nonstandard dialect. * 1 ' 

* 



Table I 

Protect and Posttest Data: Kean Scores on 
Bidiaiectal Task 
(21=94) 



2::pe r inen t al 
Conor ol . 



Pretest Data 

^Standard'. ' 
Repetitions 

5.29*. 



7.86 
Part E 

Posttest Data 



• Nonstandard 
/Repetitions 

f . ■■■■“■ 

. ■ ■ 12.96 ' ' 

12.53 



Standard 

RsPv-r t it ion s 

Unadjusted Adjusted 

. Kerns Means 



Nonstandard 

Repetitions 

Unadjusted Adjusted 

Means Means 



/ 



2::teriraental 10.20 11.63 

\ Control 9.57 8.23 
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11.78 



11.63 
’ 11.82 
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The posttest Imean scores are presented in Table I, Part B. 
While both groups improved in their ability to repeat standard 

■c * 

structures, the' experimental group demonstrated greater growth. 

The post test mean score o| 10.20 showed an. increase of 4.91 in the 
mean number of correct standard repetitions for the experimental 



c 



group. 

Table II presents the analysis of covariance source table for 

standard repetitions on the biduJLectal task, using the pretest scores 

1 * 

as the covariate. The analysis'-bf covariance revealed a significant 
?. ratio beyond the .01 level favoring the experimental group. The 
results of the analysis confirm the hypothesis that subjects exposed 

C ^ 

to the literature-language program implemented in this study did ex- 
pand their language repetoires to include standard English to \ greater 
extent than subjects not 'exposed to the program. 

> v 






’able II 



Analysis - of Covariance Source ~3*able for Experimental 
and Control Groups, on , the Bidialectal Task — ■» 
Standard Repetitions 



V 


Source of 
\7ariation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Siam of 
Squares 


I-ldan 

Square 


T — 

• . ^ 

T 4 

i •. . . V . • 


« 


’Screen 

Groups 


1- 


-- 2 28. SO 


228.80 : 

. V 


48.37* 




W ith ih . 
Groups 


91 


430.70 


4.73 


. 




Total 


92 


659.5 




1 f 
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* Significj*h£ beyond the 


‘.01 level. 
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Table III presents- fho analysis of covariance source table < 

- / N 

for nonstandard repetitions on the bidialoctal tack, uding the 
pretest scores ac the covariatc. No significant 'difference yas 
found between the two groups in ability to repeat nonstandard 
structures correctly. The combined results of the analysis of 
covariance on the standard scores which sh cv;ed a significant dif— 

* 1 ■ Y 

ference between the tv;o groups and the analysis of covarian.ee on 

* * r . 

the nonstandard ‘ scored , which showed 'no significant .dif ference 
between the groups., indicate that the language^ of linguistically 
different, black \ kindergarten children ray be eirpanded to include 
standard .English* without negating their native dialect. \ 
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Table 



'Analysis of Covariance Source Table for Experimental 
and Control Groups oh the Bidialectal Task* — 
Nonstandard^ Repetitions • 



So -Jf-jj of 
.Variation 


Degrees or 
Freedom 


# 

Sum of 
-^Squares 


.Mean . 
Square 


F 


* 

Eg tv; sen 


\ 


\ 






Groups ■ 


i 


.36.10 


’ 66.10 


3.37* 


Within 








• 


Groups 


. jjH 


975.30 


10.71 




Vocai + 


92 


1011.40 


_r__ 
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w Noe significant. 

. Table IV cjt&ez the mean scores f^r Parts I and II of the Pre- ' r 
reading Assessment. The possible number of correct items is 32 for 
Part I and 23 for Part II. The results of the ana-lysis o^ variance 

for both parts revealed no significant difference between the two 

% " 

groups . 
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Mean Scores on Prerca'ding Accecanipnt* 'I 
(N-SU1) 



* 


Part' I 


Part II 


- 


Language 


Visual 


• 


c 


Discrimination 


Experimental > 


^ 26160 - 


. • 17.20 


, 






Control 

.. v • 


25.47 


15. 45 s . ■ 

, ’> 


** jjus^ocl t/ -~i sco- e iji . 

y 
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Park I of the prereading assessment measured language skills 
such us vocabulary, concepts, and listening comprehension. Since 
ull N bf these skills were an integral part of i;he literature based 
program whici# was similar in bouh experimental and control treatments, 
it is possible that the two groups bene fitted equally with respect to 

them. Part 11 of the Prereading Assessment measures th e visual per— 

. ' * 
c option needed to discriminate between letters and words. Since* 

n.eiener the experimental nor the v control ^treatment was , designee^ to 

■- * m 

develop this skill, the i results v;ore as expected. A special program , 

* f ■ ■ ■ 

or literature un,d related oral language activities, did not result in 

a higher ^icvel of reading readiness th£ part of those children who 

. 9 * 

Waco exposed to it, as opposed to a comparable group of children who 
were^exposed to a literature-based prcfgram and non-oral activities. 

Discussion and Implication^? 
r f h e literature-language program implemented in this research 

i ' 

s 

• demonstrated a successful method of expanding the language repertoire 

of ‘linguistically different. Black, kindergarten children to include 

1 . 

standard Bnglish. The concept of language expansion, i.e., the broad- 
ening of one's language stock as opposed to language substitut^i^- i.e 

r ■ • ‘ 

( • * 

the subjugation of ' one dialfect for another, was confirmed. This v|^\ild 
<■ 0 imply that the language habits of very young children may be altered- 

ERIC v ■ ' 

— 7 * . 9 ^ \ ' - • - * 
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• without* the need to denigrate the native dialect by attempting to 
replace it- A,ny attempt to^ replace the child's native dialect with 
another^ ma’y be construed by. him to . mean' that the new dialect is con- 
sidered superior by others. 

•The study has corroborated evidence that kindergarten children 

are at a propitious age for language grouch . For, although the ex-i 
’ N- 

perimental group as a whole were initially less 'facile in their use 

of ^standard English, their exposure to the program offered in this 

* • . 

study allowed them to make gains which exceeded those made by the 

- > ‘ ' 

control group. 

r Jhe study offers evidence that common differences between stah<* 

- * V ' > 

dard English' and the nonstandard Negro dialect which .may. cause inter- 
ferences for the nonstandard speaker may be successfully identified* 
and modified, consequently lessening the, degree of interference. This 

.implies that the classroom teacher may* identify the specific iivb^rfering 
. A-"; . * VJ ^ ... 

elements most prevalent in his group of students or in individuals and 
provide- help based on the program developed in this^Stpdy. ) 

The formulation of a successful set of techinques for training 
i teachers in the use of literature, and methods of stimulating oral lang^ 

uage among dhildren is a valuable consequence of this research. Of 

. * . 

additional .value is the opportunity for the personnel; involved to focus 

upon a problem which has generally been given little attention in the ./ 

* • . ‘ ✓ ., , 

past. Discussions with the four participating teachers during the train- 



ing sessions, and throughout the dur^ion of the study were open to other' 
members of the staffs of each of the four schools. At least one first, 
second, and third grade teacher was included at all' times. In some 
. cases, principals and reading specialises also^attended these meetings. 
These discussions revealed a long-standing desire on- the part of the 
participants; to dn-" ' distinct incongruity between the language 



ch the ch: 



^tljat which he encounters as the 
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language of instruction,, * 

\ Approaching these incongruities as language differences rather 

< ■ 

than language deficits, while recognizing the need for extension to- 
ward the widely used dialect, was a new concept for these teachers. 

Continued discussions revealed a genuine desire on the part of both 
* 

* 

Bladk and White teachers for an interchange of ideas concerning this 
often sensitive topic. Old ideas concerning the inherent superiority 



T 



of one dialect over, another were imperiled with the emergence, of a 
greater appreciation for the fact that all children, no natter ^ho 
they are, singly learn the language to which they are exposed. Ideas 

that hold the use of nonstandard dialect as synonoymous with careless- 

A ' ( ' “ '• 

ness , la 2 iness\ and automatic cognitive liability were gradually erod — 1 

ea as teachers .dealt, for 'the first time, with a' problem th*f£ causes 

them considerable frustration and irritation.. "Indeed, it is a problem 

for which many teachers ^expressed a, feeling of total unpr^paredness. 

Thus, viev;ir.g the Requisition oc staridard English as a strictly 

utilitarian. device to help equalize the child's chances for reaching 

his maximum potential in a Society that is standard English oriented, is 

far different from the view that suggests that the nonstandard speaker 

utters a:/^ intrinsically inferior language of which he must rid himself 

at all costs and replace with anothe/. Indeed, the primary goal of 

this study was to expand language. No attempt was made to diminish any 

\ 

aspect of it. A high regard for whatever language the child brings to 

school was a necessary component of the experimental treatment. Children 

. - « ’ /* 

were never asked to imitate the teachers's language, but to use the 
language of storybook characters.. This was intended to reduce pos- 
sible conflict of allegiance between home and school and allowed th 
children to participate in the act ivitie^ more freely. Many of the 
oral language aceivitios were designee? to foster language stimulation 
in general and not necessarily geared to increase facility in a par** ■ 
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iicular standard English structure. 



& further important contribution of this study is that it offers 
effective results without requiring expensive or complicated -equipment. 
An ample supply of picture books, which has long been considered to 
be an essential part of any kindergarten classroom, are the only 
materials necessary. Eoth experienced and inexperienced teachers can 
success rally implement the program after a relative!^ brief period of 
graining and follow -up demonstrations. Since the treatment is based 
upon the kinds of activities which are known to be desirable to chil- 
dren, problems of motivation and timidity are rtore easily overcome 
than they might be in a more rigid or roufinized language program. • 

No significant difference was found between the two groups in read- 
iness, to read. This may be attributed to equal exposure of both groups 
to the specific factors measured by the prereading assessment. Par£ I 
of. the prereading assessment measures vocabulary, concepts, iistening 
comprehension, and reasoning . ability. All of these, factors were com- 
ponents of'the literature'-based program included in both the experi- 
mental and control treatments.. Had there been a third group included 
in the study which received neither the literature-base^ program coupled 
with oral language activities nor the literature-based program coupled 
with non oral activities, a measure of the treatments' affect upon the 

reading readiness factor in Part I of the prereading assessment may have 
/ 1 

resulted. Part II of the prereading assessment measures the visual per-i 
ception needed to discriminate between letters and words. Sj.nce this 
factor was not . dealt with^ i n^ed th er the experimental or control treat- 
ments, the results of this amalysis are what would be expected. V 

The study has sucess fully demonstrated the effect of a “literature- 
language program on the language expansion of linguistically' different , 
Hack, kindergarten children. • It offers a program which holds potential 
for extension to other grade levels and as a '“vehicle for the inservice ■ 
training of teachers on the topic of dialect differences. 12 
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